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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

THE topics and questions herein presented have grown up in the 
actual class-room experience of the past ten years. Until 1921 
the questions were given to the class, topic at a time, on separate 
sheets, and each succeeding year underwent more or less modifica- 
tion. To retain the advantage of constant revision each printed edition 
is limited to enough copies to last for just one year. 

The daily work of the classes where these questions are used consists 
of three parts: (1) individual reading and study of the topic; (2) a 
preliminary consideration of the questions in a voluntary "discussion 
group" of from five to ten class members; finally (3) the discussion 
of the questions in class by the students , under the direction of the 
instructor. The procedure is designed to make the students think 
for themselves, to avoid giving to them ready-made opinions. The 
effort is to bring home to each student some of the more vital problems 
in the philosophy of education. In the class discussion each student is 
expected to be able and ready to present and maintain an intelligent 
position on each question. Opposing considerations are contrasted and 
discussed. All this to the end that the student may feel the grip of the 
problem under consideration and obtain at least a fair idea of the 
contending principles at issue. That the students may more certainly 
do their own thinking and more freely present their views, the instruc- 
tor's view is reserved for the final summing up, and then if given 
is presented merely as a personal opinion which the students may be 
interested to hear. 

The bibliographical references are for daily use and make no pre- 
tense at completeness. Rather do they refer to books available for the 
class in the Teachers College library. Possibly later editions of this 
pamphlet may remedy some deficiencies along this line. The Source 
Quotations found in the reading lists refer to a manuscript collection 
of pertinent sources on file in the Teachers College library. Perhaps at 
some later day these may appear in book form. The source quotations 
assigned to any topic are divided generally into sets (separated by 
semicolons) according as they group themselves by common pertinence 
to the several subordinate aspects of the topic under consideration. 
Those especially important are starred. The order of the other items 
in each reading list is determined mainly by relative pertinence to the 
topic under consideration but partly from their practical availability 
in the library. Those ranking highest are put first. 
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i. THE MEANING OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

i. What if any educational disputes do you think John Wesley and 
Voltaire would engage in [f alive to-day? 

2. If the different points of view of Thomas Jefferson and Napoleon 
Bonaparte were worked out in thoroughgoing consistency, in 
what details of education would they differ? In what agree? 

3. Can you give any striking instance, ancient or modern, where any 
group has sought to introduce or maintain or spread any social or 
political regime by means of education? Was the reliance placed 
on curriculum or on method? Could democracy consistently 
approve the instances you cite? 

4. What If any life interests outside of education make demands upon 
education? Do any of these di-mnnds conflict? If so, what then? 

5. Name within the field of education some conflict which is related 
to a conflict outside. 

6. Which precedes, experience or reflection? Always? How? Dis- 
cuss the thesis:- — experience : reflection :: philosophy : Kfe :: 
philosophy of education : education. 

7. Name in each of the following a typical problem that belongs but 
little if any to either of the others: philosophy of education, 
educational administration, the science of teaching. 

8. How many people have philosophies? Have you one? 

i). What is meant by the philosophy of education? Would this ques- 
tion come better at the close of the course? 



Source Quo 

40*, 116, 185*, 103, 108*, 225, 390, 402b. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of Eti:"~nlioit: Philosophy <>( Kdneation. 
Dewey, Democracy and Edi/eolion, Chap. 24. 
Moore, Wtial Is Education, Chap. 1. 
Dewey, How We Think, pp. ri-t3, Chap, u, 
Scott, Patriots in the Making. Chap. 9. 
Bagley, Educative Process, pp. 161-165. 
James, Some Problems of Philosophy, Chap. 1. 
MacVannel, Outlines of a Course in Philosophy of Education, Chaps. 

Cubbcrley. Readings in the History of Education (see index). 

Betta, Social Principles of Education, Chap. I. 

Reisner, Nationalism and Education, pp. 17-28, 36-38, 51-54, 75-7'', 

86-87, iZ4-'3°. 139-150. 
Shields, Philosophy of Education (Introduction). 
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2. EXPERIENCE AND ACTION 

1. In the tiger story (S.Q. No. 53b) point out a clear-i 
each of mechanism, drive, preparatory reaction, consummatory 
reaction. 

2. How typical is 1 hi; foregoing of animal lifer 1 Of human life? Where 
in terms of this analysis do you place: end (or aim), means, control, 
purpose, interest, thinking, choice? 

3. Can you fit Woodworth's conception and terminology with 
Thorndike's? 

4. Suppose a fierce dog is approaching:, arc the several things (exper- 
iences) that might happen equally desirable? If the opposite held 
here (and generally of analogous situations), wherein would the 
world of affairs he different? 

5. In the experience with the dog (Q. 4) how does the past function? 
What say you to anything which does not function at all in 
experience? 

6. Are the elements (things) in the situation of Q. 4 movable at 
your option? All? None? Some? Equally? How so? How im- 
portant is this fact? 

7. What does it mean that a certain contemplated evil is avoidable? 
Is avoidability a fact? Always? Ever? When and how? In the 
light of these considerations (including Q. 6) whal Is the meaning 
of inevitable, contingent, optional? 

8. How much of life activity a nil experience proceeds on the principles 
assumed here in questions 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7? Must these principles 
be assumed? 

y. What if any light is thrown by the foregoing on the meaning of: 

value, effort, control, freedom, possibility, thinking? 
10. Can you now better analyze the notions of activity and experience? 
What is the difference between the two? 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Source Quotations: 53* (a 



b, c); 325, 318'; 262, 307; 8, 98; 65, 117*, 



Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 36-43. 

Thorndikc, E<iitt'ii!it>mil /'.syi'fiu/i'jjv, Vol. I, pp. 6-8, 123-125, C 

14 or Briefer Course, Chap. 1. 
Woodworth, Psychology, pp. 68-82. 

Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 12/., 163-169, 177, 396 J? 
Conklin, Heredity and Environment, pp. 65-78, 459-87, 1st 

(or 48-56, 309-323 3d ed.) 
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3 . THE NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS 

1. Where in the Woodworth analysis (Topic 2, Q. i) may problems 
typically arise? What help here from Dewey's phrase "a forked 
road situation" (Hoiv We Think, p. n)? What is the function of 
the solution? 

2. May a problem be a social affair? In what senses may a solution 
be social? 

3. Can a solution undergo change? Might it have a history? Does it 
improve or deteriorate with use? 

4. If the difficult aspect of a situation recur, can the solution be used 
over again? Can it be passed on to another person? 

5. What is a "trial and error" solution? Can it be socially made? 
What other kind of solution can there be? Are both kinds equally 
characteristic of ail grades of society? 

6. To what extent does the conception of "ready to use" trial and error 
solutions apply to household implements, to grammatical forms, 
to moral codes, to common law, to statute law? 

7. Define and discriminate in terms of the foregoing: custom, habit, 
institution, civilization. 

8. Where do solutions abide when not in use and in what state? 

9. What bearing has Q. 8 on the nature of the educative process? 
10. In terms of the foregoing define the aim of education. Do you get 

here any suggestion for method? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Source Quotations: 319", 58*, 22. 
Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 169-177. 
Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 27/., 90/. 

Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education: Ability, custom, experience, prob- 
lem, social heredity, educational psychology, study, thought, tradi- 

Cooley, Social Organization, Chap. 28. 
Ross, Principles of Sociology, p. 485. 

Hayes, Introduction to Sociology, pp. 344/., 389-394, 405 jf, 
Sumner, Folkways, pp. 2jf. 
Butler, Meaning of Education, pp. 32-35, 
Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, Chap. 4. 
Ross, Social Psychology, Chaps. 12, 13 (customs). 
Colvin, Learning Process, Chaps. I, 2 (trial and error). 
Bagley, Educative Process, Chaps. I, 10, pp. 151-152. 
Colvin and Bagley, Human Behavior, pp. 26-35 (trial and error). 
Henderson, Principles of Education, pp. 96-98, 144-162, Chap. 7. 
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MacVannel, Philosophy of Education, Chaps. 7, ] 
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Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, pp. 8j 



4. THE SOCIAL INHERITANCE 

1. What is the difference between the biological inheritance and the 
social inheritance? Are both peculiar to man? 

2. In how many ways do the two inheritances interact? 

3. Is an ax a part of the social inheritance? Is a sneeze? A wink? 
The Hudson River? 

4. How do you connect the social inheritance with any of our previ- 
ous discussions? 

5. What aspects are severally emphasized by the following synonyms 
of the term social inheritance: social tradition, spiritual inheri- 
tance, fabric of human achievement, civilization, funded capital 
of civilization, capitalized experience? 

6. Does the content of the social inheritance change? If yes, for bet- 
ter or for worse? Always? 

7. In what two different senses may we speak of the continuance of 
.ociety? 

8. What is the relation of the social inheritance to the present status 
and continued existence of society? 

9. How valuable is the social inheritance? 

10. What keeps the social inheritance in existence? 

1 1. In terms of the foregoing, define education. 
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Uealey, Sociology, Chap. 3. 

Ellwood, The Social Problem, Chap. 2. 
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5. THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 

Do birds feeding together in a Hock cooperate? Geese migrating? 
Wolves hunting? People riding in a trolley-car? The totality of 
the car company's men? Boys playing ball? 
How many can cooperate to one end? How few? For how long a 
time? How short? With how little conscious intent? With how 
much? What besides conscious intent might similarly vary in 
connection? What is included in the term cooperation? 
How does a common purpose differ from mere group consciousness? 
Had Jacob and Esau a common purpose as regards Isaac's bless- 
ing? David and Jonathan as regards Haul's evil intent? How 
many purposes (more or less active) are you now sharing with 
others? With how many others? 
How do you define association (i.e., 
questions i, 2, or 3 help? 
In how many associations might o 
ship? Are such associations caus 
wish to c 



1 social organization)? Do 



; have simultaneous member- 
or effect as regards people's 



Show how purposes shared in larger or smaller groupings link the 

people of a village together. How is it with the people of a nation? 

The people of the world in 1 920? In 1420? 
. Name some instincts and other factors that most of all have 

brought people together in society or now so hold them. 

Do the works of a running watch represent a stale of society? 

Does a herd of buffaloes? A hive of bees? A prison full of men 

in solitary confinement? A number of neighlioriug hermits? The 

dwellers in a New York apartment house? A tribe of Indians? 

The people of Holland.' What do yon mean by a state of society? 

Do questions 5 and ft help? 
. Analyze the conception of a state of society in such a way as to 

show its essential implications. 
, How do you relate association, society, social inheritance, and 

education? 



Source Quotations; At)*, idg, 32,S, [JM: 5; ' : .IMS, .ids*, 59*, 385, 7W, ; 
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SOCIALIZATION— I 

by instinct already "social," 




Ik bottle may help the 



to the process of so- 
and institutions 



. Show how a baby's n 
steps towards social is 
What is the relation of the social inherit 
realization? Name several tools, impler 
that have little or no socialising effect. 
What is Dewey's criterion for the ethical evaluation of a 
m? (Democracy and Education, p. 95 /.) 

5. To which does socialization properly apply: in individuals, to the 
whole group, to sub-groups? Does the conception hold as between 
nations? Does Dewey's criterion apply? 

6. What relationships with socialization have: morality, polit 
tolerance, invention? 

7. To what extent is all the foregoing eared for under the concept of 
sharing (the sharing of interests, activities and relationships)? 

8. What if any light does the foregoing throw on a proper meaning of 
"Americanization"? 



emerge from the discussion of 



. What if any educational objective 

Topics 5 and 6? 
. What suggestions do you get from all the foregoing for determining 

school procedure and the content of the curriculum? 
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THE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 



I, What light does Topic 2 thrc 



ithe 



eofn 



mid make its fattening for slaughter 



. What additional in the lamb « 

a wrong? 
. What is meant by a self? What if any light from Q. 2? 

Contrast "internal" with "external" (coerced) choices. 



What 
further light t 
pression? 

5. What doe* sdf -expression mean in the case of the drug addict? 
The dissipated man? The choleric man? The contented slave? 
The ignoramus? The child.- 1 Are there degrees of self-expression? 
Does the notion of self-realization help here? What are the mutual 
relations! lips of self-expression and self-realization? 

6. What is the meaning of Kant's dictum: "So act as to treat human- 
ity, whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, never as a means merely"? Illustrate. 

7. What is meant by respect for personality? For the personality of 
the drug addict? Of the angry man? The criminal? The ignora- 
mus? The child? The normal man of thirty? Any light here 
from Q. 6? 

8. Can you define selfishness in terms of a "narrow" self as opposed to 
a "broad" self? 

9. Who is free? A criminal in prison? Epictetus in prison? The drug 
addict? An angry man? The prejudiced man? A contented slave? 
An indoctrinated man? A person with convictions? A child? 
Aristotle in his prime? What senses of the term free do you dis- 
tinguish? Do questions 5 and 6 help? 



Source Quotations: 1, 386, 49; 359, 395; 288*; 2, 391 *, 193; 293*, S5, 
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Fite, Introductory Study of Ethics, Chap. II. 
^.»Drever, Instincts in Man, Chap. 1 1. 
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8. THE SOCIAL NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

1 . To what extent is the individual dependent on others for his physi- 
cal existence and well-being? 

2. How do the concepts (notions) of "ego" and "alter," self and "so- 
cius" by their constant interaction help each other into fuller 
being? How long does this process continue? 

3. From Q. 2 what do you conclude as to the social nature of the self? 
Does the self thus formed affect my conduct? Illustrate. 

4. What instincts especially demand relations with one's fellows? 

5. How much knowledge is social in origin? In bearing? What that 
is entirely non-social can you learn about a stone? 

6. In what respects and to what extent is one's mind social in origin? 

7. How much of morality is social in origin? In bearing? 

8. What kind of persons would we be without the social contribution? 
Which owes more to others, the Manhattanite of 1600 or one of 
1900? 

9. What if any light dues Topic 7 throw upon this topic? This topic 
on Topic 7? What are the mutual relations of socialization and 
individualization? 

10. Can you generalize from the foregoing? 
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9. THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY I 

If a farmer buys a plow, which profits, the farmer or the merchant? 

Which loses? 
. Do parents in caring for their children expect a "quid pro quo" 

from them? Does the honest man demand a "quid pro quo" each 

time he acts honestly? 
. How do you contrast the motivation of mutual exchange (as of Q. 

i) with that of serial transfer (as of Q. 2)? 
. On which of the two liases (exchange of goods or serial transfer) 

do the following take place: courtesy, dinner parties, brokerage, 

patriotism, conservation, charity, public education, good govern- 
ment, eugenics? 
. What is the difference between the reasons for approving a social 

practice and the motivation which induces one to perform it? 

What is the motivation in a well-established case of serial transfer? 



6. Which is older in the race history (mutual! exchange of goods or 
serial transfer? Which lends itself less readily to selfishness? Do 
we seek the happiness of another as a means to our own happiness? 
May one find happiness in seeking the happiness of another? 

7. If a man be not disposed to continue a socially useful serial transfer 
series, what can society do? Will punishment serve? Might 
education help? 

8. What bearing have the foregoing on selfishness as the basis of 
group life? What bearing has the whole discussion on the relation 
of the individual to society? 

9. Is democracy mnccrned in the foregoing? Is education a factor? 
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io. ACTIVITY LEADING TO FURTHER ACTIVITY 

, Do you see any significance for growth in Thorndike's neurones of 
secondary connection? How is satisfaction involved? 

. Is activity that suggests further activity found equally in man and 
brute? In all individual men? At all periods of life? How is its 
presence related to the quality ("worthwhileness," "satisfyingness") 
of life? 

. Can you explain on the basis of the foregoing why some old men 
find life so inane? Why you value some new thoughts above 
others; some books above others; some teachers above others? 
Why we object to "indulgence," "mere excitement," "mere pleas- 



Does "further activity" refer to new acts or to 
same act? To one straight line of acts or to 
of activity? To activity of the original agent u 



repetition of the 
branching effect 
of others? 



tely hinder 



. What are the comparative effects on "further activity" of love and 
hate? Of truth and falsehood? Of dissipation and "innocent 
pleasures"? Of marriage and profligacy? Of selfishness and un- 
selfishness? Of good and evil? 

. How far will this conception go towards defining right and wrong? 
What light does it throw on culture (as an aim), happiness, 
education? 

. Name some activities that at first "lead on," but ulti 
action. Do such contradict the reasoning of Q. 5? 
In this conception is the present: subordinated to the future or the 
future to the present? How should it be? To grow most between 
40 and 50 what should one do about growing between IO and 20? 

. Are all activities equally apt to "lead on"? How about playing 
dolls, swinging, reading, playing dominoes, algebra, playing chess, 
reading the Klsic books, reading histoid , playing bridge, dramatics, 
"shooting craps," playing store? Does variety help? 
How would you connect the terms: growing, education, "leading 
on," life? 



Source Quotations: 4:3": 3*4*. 8. '4'f 228*; 358*, 356"; 3*6, 
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(Briefer Course, pp. 64-5). 
Bonser, Elementary School Curriculum, Chaps. 2, 6. 

MacDougall, Social Psychology, pp. 154^. 
MacVannel, Philosophy of Education, p. 1 13 /. 



ii. THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY II 
Does social relationship express or repress? Always? 
Does a proper moral code repress or express? Either or neither o 
both? Always? Ever? When? Why? 



2 intent of the proper moral code: 1 
s original nature? Why? 



■ change or to pre- 



What does it mean (S. Q. No. m) that right and wrong are "in 
the nature of things"? What things? Can there be a "penalty" 
to "pay," if each follows his conscience? If people know no better? 
If people follnw the Ix'si insight of their time? 
In seeking an end (see Topic 7, Q. 1) is one striving to complete 
(and thus satisfy) the impulse (already thus begun) toward the 
end? Or is one seeking the satisfaction (pleasure) which the 
attained end will supposedly bring? Either or neither or both? 
What bearing here on the source of (a sense) of value? 
How far will the conceptions of self-realization, self-expression, 
and respect for personality, considered in the light of Topic 10 
and of questions 4, 5, 6, and 7 above, go towards determining 
what constitutes right and wrong? 

. Wherein would the good life as contemplated in Q. 6 differ from 
other ideals of the good life (e. g. S. Q. Nos. 16a*, b, 68*, 7od, 71, 
74*, 86*, 95*, 96, 98, 99*, 113, 118, 124", 126*, 130, 189, 190, 192, 
226*.) 

. What if any advantage is it to have a scientific (objective) basis 
for determining right or wrong? Has Q. 4 any pertinence here? 

, In the light of the foregoing, what is the relation of the individual 
to the group? What, accordingly, is the aim in moral education? 
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12. DEMOCRACY 

1. To what aspects of social life, additional to government, does 
democracy especially pertain? What are the principal implica- 
tions of democracy! 1 

2. Can you, using our previous discussions, give one inclusive defini- 
tion of democracy? 

3. What should bo the democratic attitude toward innate individual 
differences? 

4. Can democracy consistently reward superior achievement? If no. 
how secure proper effort? If yes, what rule do you lay down? 

5. What are the respective advantages of democracy and of enlight- 
ened despotism (or oligarchy). 1 ' Which do you prefer? Why? 

6. Is it democratic for the present to bind the future? In all respects? 
In no respects? Forever? For how long? What about bond issues? 
Constitutions? Perpetual charters? The Dartmouth College 
decision? 

7. How far reaching in its effect is the wider principle invoked in 
S. Q. No. 46? 

8. Name some conditions external to a country that might oppose the 
realization of democracy within the country. Name some internal 
conditions that might prove similarly hurtful. 

9. Does the action of the democratic principle stop at the national 
border? 

10. Is democracy a theory, a fact, a faith, or a program? Which? 
How so? 
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U. DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

1. Is it possihle for one to be so trained that the responses thus in- 
grained remain practically permanent? To what extent would 

this give the trainer power over the trained? Is Q. 9, Topic 7, 
pertinent? 

2. How do you contrast "training" (as defined above) with "educa- 
tion" (broadly defined)? Might "education* include training along 
specific lines? How do you contrast this kind of training with 
"training*' (as defined in Q. 1)? 

3. Do habits enslave or free? All habits? 

4. In terms of the foregoing what can freedom in thinking mean? 

5. Wherein would a democracy and an autocracy (or caste system) 
take different attitudes toward "training" and "education"? 

6. Is self-realization involved in "training" vs. "education"? Is self- 
expression? Respect for personality? Activity leading to further 
activity? 

7. What was the older military ideal of a properly trained private 
soldier? The partisan idea of party loyalty? Of indoctrination? 

8. To what if any degree is "training" necessary to a proper social 



What if any adverse bearing o 
cation liave the accepted facts a 



ie working of democratic edu- 
the distribution of intelligence. 



In the light of all the foregoing formulate the principal demands of 
democracy upon American education. 
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14. DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOL 

, What proportion of its children between the ages of 6 to 14 should 
a well-regulated democracy have in school? Why? Of its children 
from 15 to 18? From 19 to 24? What new considerations appear 
as age increases? 



What proportion of their total annual incomi 
should a democratic people spend on the edu< 
dren? How is it now? 



(not tax income) 
ition of their chil- 



3. In what bad sense may the word docility' be used? If you wished 
to make men and women thus docile, how would you conduct their 
schooling? Do any among us wish such docile people? 

4. What different attitudes should characterize a democracy and an 
autocracy (or a caste system) as regards: (a) Methods of teaching 
and discipline? (b) Methods of supervision? (c) Administrative 
procedure? 

5. Can you illustrate any part of Q. 4 from American practice? From 
European practice? 

6. What si»'<_ilit steps should this country take in order to approach 
as near as may be feasible to equality of educational opportunity? 

7. Why should democracy wish vocational education? What if any 
are the opposed dangers? What undemocratic schemes have been 
proposed? What is desirable? What feasible? 

8. In the light of all the foregoing what changes towards a better 
democracy would you advocate in American education? 
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15- SOCIAL CONTROL 

. Conceive a scale showing varying degrees of respect for personality. 
Where on this would you locate such types of social control as: 
fear of (popular) disapproval, habituation to subservience, 
(physical) force, threat of force, "training" (Topic 13), "education," 
desire for (popular) approval? Where would law or public opinion 
(considering the varying attitudes towards them) he placed? 
At one point or many? 

. Could you correlate with the foregoing different types of govern- 
mental and social systems? Where would anarchy belong? What 
is the relation of absolute personal sovereignty to social control? 
What has ethics to say? What parts of the scale will a democracy 
use? Why? 

. Could the varying attitudes of any one person in his efforts to 
control others be distributed on this scale? Could a group of 
people be analogously distributed according to their varying 
central tendencies in this matter of control? Could teachers (as 
controllers) be similarly distributed? Pupils (as controlled)? 
Expounders of educational theory? Types of method? 

, How does the first question in Q. 3 provide a place through educa- 
tion for elevating personality? What bearing here on a proper use 
of punishment? 

. What is meant by the tyranny of the majority? What if any 
ethical considerations limit the majority's right to control? 
What practical considerations should limit it? 

. What is meant by the irreconcilability of a sub-group? Illustrate. 
How is democracy concerned? 

What do you conclude from all the foregoing as to the nature of 
democratic social control? 

Do any of the foregoing considerations apply In international rela- 
tions? Does ethics apply internationally? Is there such a theory 
as international anarchy? Who advocate it? What do you think 
of absolute national sovereignty? 

What light does the foregoing discussion throw on the meaning of 
democracy? On the relation of education and democracy? 
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iG. MOBILIZATION OF THOUGHT PO\\fER 

From the analogy involved what should this topic mean? Is war 

necessarily suggested? 
. Does this mobilization (social utilization) refer to the stimulation, 

to the collection, to the organization, or to the focusing of thought? 

To individual thought or to group thinking? 
. What are the conditions that especially call for the mobilization 

of thought? 

What more important agencies are mobilizing the thought of our 

country? To what more important ends? 

How do the agencies at work along this line on this continent in 

1900 compare with those of 1700? of 1400? 
. What is propagandist!?* How do you contrast it with the mobili- 
zation of thought? With education? 

How is a public opinion built (S. Q. No. 27)? What difference does 

popular feeling (e. g. in war) make? Do the laws of learning enter? 

How? 

What dangers attend respectively the press and the moving pic- 
ture as regards the matter of questions 5 and 6? What can the 

schools do? 
. What is the proper place of the expert in a democracy? What are 

the dangers? Do you approve of education for leadership? What 

are the dangers? 
. How Is democracy concerned with this topic? What is the duty of 

the school? What is feasible? 
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17- SOCIALIZATION II 

Name some ill effects of the lack of socialization that 

(or your) country. 

Name some factors (geographic, biologic, economic, historic, etc.) 

that hinder socialization. What is the present tendency of these 



several factors, 1 



r decrease in thei 



3. Do any of these factors reinforce each othei 



and stratification? Why is the "automatic i 



and the easi 
such ; 






towards 

heritance of allegiance" a bad thi 

No. 77)- 

4. What connection do you see between social: 
with which opinions spread throughout the group: 
spread good or evil? Always? How? 

5. What personal characteristics are correlative of a proper spread of 
valuable ideas? What can the schools do? 

6. In what respects and in what degree do wc desire uniformity among 
the people of a group (nation)? What are the mutually opposed 
dangers? 

7. What are some of the specific (countable or measurable) evidences 
that a community is not in a high degree of socialization with the 
rest of the country? Do the same considerations hold interna- 
tionally? 

8. What is the "great society"? Is it here or only coming? What are 
the present tendencies? How long will they continue? What light 
here on outstanding problems? 

9. In the light of all the foregoing, what should he the policy of the 
educational statesman? What correlative modifications of current 
practice would he advocate? 
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Cooiey, Social Organisation, Chaps. II, 12. 
Ross, Social Control (see Index.) 

School and Home Education, 35:215-218 (or N. E. A. Proceedings, 

1916) (Bagley, "Common Elements vs. Differentiated Curricula"). 
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Common Elements in the School Program"). 
Bobbitt, The Curriculum, Chap. 12. 
Kite, Individualism, p. 104, par. 67. 
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is. PROGRESS 



I generally the meaning of social progress. Is i 

.v and 1 to iter means in- i if new anil butler ends? 



i. Define ni( 
affair of n 

2. What are some of the lines along which progress has most evi- 
dently been made? Are these equal in importance (or significance!, 
or do some carry further I ban others? Which if any one line seems 
to be most significant? 

3. Does history disclose a uniform rate of progress or are there fluc- 
tuations? Has mankind ever made any mistakes? On a large 
scale? Or only on a small scale? Mas the rate of progress ever 
l>een reduced to zero? To a negative quantity? Illustrate. 

4. Which outruns, our social problems or our social solutions? Does 
the disparity increase or decrease or remain constant? 

5. Does gain (progress) at one point involve loss at another? Always? 
Ever? In such case what is the net result? Always? 

6. Can endeavor control the outcome? Always? Ever? When? 
Has Q. 7, Topic 2, any bearing here? 

7. To what extent is endeavor necessary for attaining one's ordinary 
aims? For (small) group aims? What added difficulty for the 
group? How about larger groups? 

8. Is net social progress inevitable, impossible, or contingent? Which? 
Do the observed facts bear out your answer? 

9. Under what conditions do doubt and pessimism hinder progress? 
TO. To what extent will progress come of itself for the individual in 

his own affairs? For society in its affairs? In what sense and to 
what degree are we responsible for progress? 
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i 9 . SOCIAL STABILITY IN A DYNAMIC SOCIETY 

1. Name some tendencies toward social disintegration now evident 
in the world. 

2. In a static society, what is meant by social stability? How is it 
maintained? 

3. Does a static society differ from a dynamic (that is, plastic, chang- 
ing, flexible, mobile, adaptable) society hi kind or degree? Might 
a society be dynamic in some respects and static in others? 
Illustrate. 

4. If a society becomes more dynamic, (o) In what if any respect do 
the following tend to change? (6) With what consequent effect 
upon social stability (or the reverse)? 

Authoritarianism, cooperation, convictions (number and strength), 
direct action, freedom of speech, hereditary group allegiances, 
philosophic theory, respect for personality, socialization, status. 

5. What does Small mean (S.Q. No. 106) that the intellectual interest 
alone is on a purely dynamic basis? 

6. In the light of the foregoing what is meant by social stability in a 
dynamic society? 

7. What do you conclude if a society becomes more dynamic, that 
it will become (a) inevitably more stable, (6) inevitably less stable, 
(c) contingently stable or unstable? 

8. Will society become more static or more dynamic? Either? 
Inevitably? 

9. What factors are now working against social stability in this 
(or your) country? What can the schools do? 
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30. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

, What bearing on a theory of social progress has the question of the 
transniissibility of acquired characteristics? What is the educa- 
tional corollary? 

. What is the best current opinion as regards innate differences in 
racial ability? What should we conclude as to the power and 
function of education? 



a in our total educational system 
For spreading progressive ideas? 
arollary? 
inter as factors ii 



What 



^3- What are the more strategic plai 

r for originating progressive ideas; 

How so? What is the practical 

4. How do variation and selection 
matter of ideas? 

5. How does the university help most in bringing progress? Is this , 
democratic procedure? 

f>. What is academic freedom.' What service does it perfor 

characteristic dangers threaten academic freedom in state univer- 
sities? In non-sectarian privately endowed institutions? In sec- 
tarian universities [if such can be)? How do these several types 
help each other? What corollary as regards a national university? 

7. What effect have insistent personal interest and the laws of learn- 
ing on the policies men advocate? Does a like psychology hold 
for the advocates of the opposed side? Which side is honest? 
What is the way oul of this impasse? What can the impartial do? 
And the schools? 

8. What relation to our topic have freedom of speech, freedom of 
press and freedom of assembly? Do we have these freedoms in 
America? May these freedoms he carried too far? If yes, where 
draw the line? 

9. Within what limits can we foretell what social problems our pupils 
will in their time face? What personal characteristics should the 

■ schools accordingly seek to build? How go about it? 
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at. THE STATE AND EDUCATION 

1. What different attitudes toward public education might be ex- 
pected from the following: laissez (aire, anarchy, socialism? What 
is the present dominant democratic doctrine as to the proper sphere 
of state action in general? 

2. Should the state support schools? Why? Should they be free? 
Why free schools and not free bread? Does the argument hold 
equally of all types and grades of schooling? 

3. Do free schools mean equality of opportunity? What is the demo- 
cratic corollary? What feasible can we do? 

4. Is it right to tax for public schools those who patronize non-public 
schools? Why not apportion school funds to non-public schools? 

5. What principles does democracy demand in the raising and spend- 
ing of school funds within a state? Do the principles apply within 
the federal union? 

6. Does support imply control? Possibly? Inevitably? Advisably? 
Control in all respects? What about the proposed national bill? 
What is wise? Why? 

7. Is compulsory attendance justifiable in a democracy? Why? 
Who shall decide what is a school? Does this mean state inspec- 
tion of non-public schools? A state-made curriculum for them? 

8. What if any proper part has the government (aside from its edu- 
cational administrative machinery) in making curricula? What 
are the pros and cons? 

9. As regards the public schools (elementary or secondary), (u) What 
if any degree of ''radicalism" of opinion should debar a teacher? 
(i) In what degree if any should a teacher be restricted as regards 
outside participation in controversial religious, social, or political 
movement? (c) What if any attention should the school give to 
such controversial questions? 
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22. PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC EDUCATION 

1. As regards the element of progress in educational thought and 
practice, how do you contrast public and non-public endeavor/ 
Do all non-public schools stand on the same footing in this regard? 

2. Does public education make (or undesirable uniformity in our 
population? 

3. Should public schools teach religion? If yes, how manage it? If 
no, why not? What should be done? 

4. What is the democratic altitude as regards the parent's freedom of 
choice in matters educational? What is his child's right in the 
matter? Society's duty? 

5. What if any bearing has the presence of non-public schools upon 
the support accorded to public schools? Is democracy concerned? 

6. What principal cleavages and separating contrasts existing within 
American society are affected for good or ill by the type of school 
patronized.' IX> elementary, secondary, and higher education 
stand on the same footing in this regard? Is the automatically 
inherited allegiance a factor? 

7. What considerations especially lead to the founding (a) of non- 
parochial private schools? l'0 nt parochial schools' Is democracy 
concerned? What corollary do you draw? 

8. What is democracy's duty as regards schools conducted in a for- 
eign language? What are the opposed dangers? 

9. If you thought separate school systems hurtful, what steps would 
you advocate? What dangers would you seek to avoid? 
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23. EDUCATION ITS OWN END 

1. In the light of the discussion on "activity leading to further activ- 
ity" what is the meaning of immaturity? Of development? 

2. "There is nothing to which education is subordinate save more 
education." (Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 60). 

a. What does this mean? What is the relation of this state- 

ment to "activity leading to further activity?" 

b. To \vhat extent would this theory ignore subject matter and 

seek growth instead? How far are the two opposed? 

c. Could we on this basis have a written course of study? 

How specific could it be? 

d. Could children be taught in classes as now? 

e. How could we use standard tests? 

3. Can present growth and preparation for future growth either 
oppose the other? If you wished maximum growing at the age of 
40, what would you do about growing at 10, 15, 20, 25? 

4. What are the ill effects of considering education as merely a 
preparation for life? Is education not in fact a preparation for life. 
When should one cease to acquire and begin to utilize his educa- 

5. Does this theory sufficiently consider the democratic relation of the 
individual to others? 

6. What are the good and bad effects of such a scheme of external 
examinations as "the Regents'" in New York? How does the action 
of such a scheme fit with the thesis of this topic? 

7. Why does Dewey (iMmmmcy and Education, p. 89) object to finding 
an aim for education outside the process of education? Is his idea 
practicable in the world as it is to-day? 
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24- THE NATURE OF SUBJECT MATTER 

1. What are die most evident implications of the term experience? 
What if any relations have the experience process and the edu- 
cative process? 

2. The terms child and subject mailer seem disparate; how nearly 
can you reduce them to a common denominator? What educa- 
tional problem created by the disparateness now (nearly) dis- 
appears? In what new form does the problem now appear? 

3. In the experience process what is the function of new subject- 
matter-of -attention? Of old subject matter? What are the pos- 
sible relations of educational subject matter to the race experi- 
ence? What is the relation of subject matter to S"*-R bonds? 
To learning? To educational outcomes? To educational objec- 
tives? 

4. Analyze the educative process among lavages in such way as to 
disclose the nature and place therein of subject matter, teacher, 
method, and curriculum. 



same for the edu< 
n of 40, of the ext 



rive process of a child of 4 among u 
-school life of a hoy of 12. 



Do actual educational outcomes appear singly? Always: 
When? 



To what 
What ar 



■xtent may subject matter be removed for proper learning 
'native habitat" ("natural situation," "natural setting")? 
the related dangers? What is the common practice? 



8. To what extent may desirable school subject matter be adequately 
and properly cared for on the hasis of specilic assignments? And 
of coercion? 

9. When may subject matter hi* properly said to have been learned? 
What inadequate types or degrees of learning are common? 

10. Can you in the light of the foregoing define For educational theory 
suhject matter, curriculum, method? 



Source Quotations: 211', 24. 

Dewey, Child and Curriculum. 

Dewey, Democracy mid 1'Utnciilion, pp. [58, 163- 169, ] 

Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 

Teachers College Record, 22:311-312. 

McMurry, Elementary .School Standards, Chaps. 8, 9, 

Dewey, Educational Sanation, pp. 30-49. ' ' 

Monroe, Cyclopedia of F.tho aliifti: Course of Study. 
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Journal of Educational Method, i : 312-318, 367-374. 
Teachers College Record, 16:307-338 (McMurry, "Principles Under- 
lying Making of School Curricula "). 
MacVannel, Philosophy of Education, pp. 82, 182-193. 
Charters, Methods of Teaching, Chaps. 2-6. 
Inglia, Principles of Secondary Edvcatior, pp. 394 ff. 
Miller, Education for the Needs of Life, Chap. 4. 
Monroe, History of Education (see Index). 
Todd, Primitive Family, Chaps. 6, 7. 
Spencer, Education, Chap. 1. 
Bonser, Elementary School Curriculum, Chap. I. 
Bobbitt, The Curriculum, Chap. 6. 
Betts, Social Principles of Education, Chap. 10. 
Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Earhart, Types of Teaching, Chap. I. 
Ruediger, Principles of Education, Chaps. 3-5, 10. 
Snedden, Problems of Secondary Education (see Index). 



25. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD I 

, Is method a question of how the child should act or of how the 
teacher should act.'' 

. What is the relation of method to the experience (educative) proc- 
ess? To subject matter? To the aim of education? What are 
the aims to be sought and the dangers to be avoided by good 
method? 

. What if any bearing on the answer to Q. 2 have the suggested dis- 
tinctions of primary, associate and concomitant learning? (Pro- 
ject Method, pp. 9JT.) 

. Is democracy concerned in questions 2 and .1? If so, how? Does 
Topic 23 enter? 

. What is the problem of method? 
What are Thorudike's laws of learning? What help do these laws 
eive in solving the problem of method? 

What basis for understanding the function of aim or purpose is 
laid in Woodworth's analysis (S. Q. No. 53a, b)? 

. What is the psychology of purposeful learning? What other func- 
tions does the purpose perform in connection? 

. Do you see any connection of Q. 8 with Dewey's discussion of 
interest and of the relation of effort to interest? {Interest and 
Efort, pp. 14/., 43/., 46 if.) 

. How fully do the foregoiog ciinsidtiations solve the problem of 
method? 



Source Quotations: 338; Jih; .1(19, 142, 350; 244", 343, 112, 284, 396. 

Kilpatrick, Project Method. 

Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, Chaps. 1-4. (See iilso 

Table of Contents.) {Briefer Course, pp. 6/., 50/.) 
Dewey, Democrat y and Edttro.lion, Chaps, u. 13, pp. 163 J'., 256 jf„ 

395#. (See also Table of Contents.) 
Journal of Educational Method, 1:14-19, 54-59. 95-102, 144-150, 312- 

318, 367~3;4. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia 0! Ethicilitu:: I .(Mining, Method. 
Strayer and Norsworthy, Hint to Teach, Chaps. 2, 4. (See also Table ot 

Contents.) 
Strayer, The Teaching Process, Chaps. 2, 3. (Sec also Table of 

Contents.) 
Karhart, Type* if Teaching, < 'Imps. 2, 3. 4. (Si-'t Table of Contents.) 
Miller, Education for the Needs of Life, Chap. 5. 
lia^ley, Educative Process, Part VI. 
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Colvin, The Learning Process, Chaps. 1-4. (See Table of Contents.) 
Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, p. 36/. 

Charters, Methods of Teaching, beginning with Chap. 13. (See Table 
of Contents.) 



26. CURRICULUM MAKING 

1. Define generally the meaning of curriculum. What is the relation 
of the curriculum to subject matter? To educational outcomes? 
To educational aims? To method? To the philosophy of life? 

2. What are the more important advantages and disadvantages that 
attend a curriculum prescribed in advance and from above? 

3. What is meant by "deferred values"? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of including such in a curriculum? 

4. What practical value can come from listing educational aims? 
W'hat advantage attaches here to the more specific? To the more 
general? What considerations furliid loo long a list? Too short 
a list? Might liieiiircliji.il groupings of coordinate and mutually 
exclusive aims be useful? 

5. Considering Q. 4, what suggestions can you make for forming a 
useful list of educational aims? Give illustrations of your idea. 

6. W'hat is meant by "minimum essentia I s". J What validity attaches 
to the conception? 

7. What "ultimate" factors or aspects enter into the comparative 
valuation of specific educational outcomes? (Search for at least 
four mutually exclusive bases of comparison.) 

8. What bearing on the curriculum has the accepted theory as to 
formal discipline? 

9. Who should make the curriculum? When? How? 



Dewey, Educational Situation, pp. 27-34. 

Thorndike, Education, pp. 127-130, Chaps. 2, 3, 7. 

Dewey, Democracy and Education, Chaps. 8, 9, 18. 

U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, "Cardinal Principles 

of Secondary Education." 

Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, Chap. 10. 

Bagley, Educative Process, Chaps. 3, 15; pp. 117 jf. 

Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education: End in Education; Values, Educa- 

Bagley, Ediutilii'iiol Viilues. Chaps. 7-I4. 

Bobbitt, The Curriculum, Chap. 6. 

Bonser, Elementary School Curriculum, Chaps. 2, 3. 

Hanus, Educational Aims and Educational I'olucs, Chaps. I, 4, 5. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 17th Year book. Part I, 

Section 1. 
Ruediger, Principles of Education, Chaps. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8. 
Betts, Social Principles of Education, Chap. 3, pp. 101 ff., 243 ff. 
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Spencer, Education, Chap. I. 

Sleight, Educational Values and Methods, Chaps. 6, 8, 9. 

Butler, Meaning of Education (revised edition), pp. 23 $., 

O'Shea, Education as Adjustment, Chap, 4. 



27. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD II 

1. Give illustrations of the several types of "projects" (purposed 
activities or experiences) mentioned in S. Q. No. 408. What 
other classifications might l>e helpful? 

2. If you had an additional step to propose to the analysis made 
of the first type (Project Method, p. 17), what would it be? What 
relations are there among the several steps of the analysis? 

3. What is the "project" method? How is it related to the "prohlem" 
method? What disputes as to terminology belong here? 

4. How does the conception of project teaching fit with our discus- 
sion of "Education its own end"? 

5. To what extent might we expect to secure by the "project" method 
the minimum essentials of uur present curriculum? Of a proper 
curriculum? 

6. If this use of purposeful activity were adopted what changes 
would ensue as regards: 

a. The continued use of separate studies? 

b. The printed course of study? 

c. The daily program? 

d. The teacher's function? 

e. Grading and promotion? 

7. What considerations chiefly favor the use of purposeful activity 
in the school room? What are the chief difficulties? What is at 
present feasible? 



Source Quotations: 408*; 247*; 149", 112, 238, 244*. 

Kilpatrick, Project Method. 

Dewey, Democracy and Educa-tioii, Chap. 8. 

Dewey, Educational Situation, Part I. 

Teachers College Record, 22:283-321. 

Branom, Project Method in Education fsee Index). 

Bonser, Elementary School Curriculum, Chaps. 6, 7. 

Stevenson, Project Method of Teaching i.sue Index). 

School Science and Mathematics, 19:511 (u (Stevenson). 

Monroe, < ';■■ . \ " . M< ■ : , I : : <-\ ■ !■ I 'en i- 

Francis Parker School Studies in Education, 6:5-46 (Hall, "Individual 

Project Method"). 
Parker, General Methods oj Teaching in Elementary Schools, Chap. 12. 
Lull and Wilson, Rcdirf. lion 'if High Si hoot Instruction, Chap. 4. 
Teaching, Vol. 5, No. 1, "The Project Method of Instruction." 
Elementary School Journal, 20:137-145 (Minor); 21:16-25, 98-111, 

174-188, 257-272 (Parker); 112-116 (Horn), 
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Wilson, H. B. and Wilson, G. M., Motivation of School Work (see In- 
dex). 

Lull, Project Method of Learning (see Index). 

Cook, The Play Way (see Index). 

Teachers College Record, 20:99-106 (Kilpatrick); 31: 139-149 (Courtis). 

Journal of Education, 92:378-79 (Lull and Finch, "Problem- Project 
Method"). 

School and Home Education, 38:209-215 (Stevenson, "Problems and 
Projects"). 

English Journal, 7 : 599-603 (Hosic, "Outline of Problem- Project 
Method"). 

School and Society, 4:419-423 (Snedden, "The Project as a Teaching 
Unit"). 

Educational Administration and Supervision, 5: 357-63 (Minor, "Super- 
vision of Project Teaching"). 



38. VARIETY AND PROPORTION OF INTERESTS 

I. What if any place have we allowed for a variety of 
the curriculum? 

I. Do all i>co|>k- feci the same interests? In the same relative degree? 
Is any difference here present due to nature or to nurture or to 
present available opportunity? 

;,. Is the social bearing of the several interests a matter of indiffer- 
ence? 

4. Is it possible to substitute fur any one native interest an equivalent 
combination of the remaining interests? Always? Never? 

5. Does any combination of other interests ever seek to suppress or 
thwart any specific native interest or interests? Would such be 
wini Neva? Ever? How? 

6. W 'luii Ttrikiui; ivmbin.itiims of interests thwartive of other inter- 
ests has history to show as national or social ideals? What judg- 
ments has posterity passed upon these several instances? 

7. Do we ha'** among us at present any vocations that tend toward 
analogous thw-artings? What is the social judgment? 

8. Can any individual avoid continual choices that amount to at 
least temporary suppression? On what principle if any does one 
M chno—? Is this proper? 

9. What if tiny relationships exist between any of the foregoing and 
"activity leading tu further activity"? 

in. What if any bearing has Spencer's comparative values? What 
of B, Russell's insistence on impulsive activity (Why Men Figki, 
pp. 7 I- it*/-)? 

I I. What if j.;>> InsOU do you draw from the foregoing for curriculum 
mating ? For life? 
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Russell, Why Men Fight, pp. 7-23, 31-38, itH-126. 

Thorndite. Ed-uaitionul Psychology. VoL I, pp. 17, 170/.: Vui. (II 

Chaps. 3. 13 
'rhoendiks. Edwm&io*, Chap. J- 

Marot, Creatine Impulse in Industry, Introduction and Chap. t. 
WooUworth, Dynamic P-:yi:kuii.-iy pp. 174.-176. 
Charters, Tanking the Comma* Branches, Chap, id, 
Betts, Saml Principles trf Education, pp. 202- ttft 
Atlantic Monthly. 12427W82 fMansbriiJge. "The I'm' 

Labor"). 



29. ORGANIZATION 

i. What practical interrelations have aim, organization, elements 
(data), process? 

2. Is organization in the educative process an affair for the child or 
for the teacher? What should be the purpose of each? 

3. What if any relation have organization and method? W r ould 
different theories of method mean different organizations? For 
the child or for the teacher? 

4. What differences are indicated by the terms "logical organization" 
and "psychological organization"? Are these the same for all 
stages of growth? 

5. What is meant by "psychologizing subject matter"? Wherein 
should the point of view of the teacher of science differ from that 
of the scientist? 

6. What is a concept? What is it for? How is it formed? Has 
Q. 4 any bearing here? 

7. What if any organization does the child make ii 
a project? To what degree is project work 
atic organization of subject-matter? How? 

8. In what sense is organization an educational aim? How should 
it be sought? 

9. What if any suggestion here for text-book making? 
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MORAL EDUCATION 

(secular) psychology suffice for t 



:ular) psychology si 
what else is m-cded: 1 



of 



i. Does Thorndikc's 
this topic? If not 

2. Having in mind character building, can you propose one or more 
helpful analyses of moral character? (Compare Dewey, Moral 
Principles, p. 49/., S. Q. No. 218). What is the genetic psychology 
correlative of each of your analyses? What the correlative school 

,1. What do you think of the use of stories or pictures for character 
building? Is the good effect of a good story as great as the bad 
effect of a bad story? If yes, how so? If no, why not? 

4. What is the psychology of coercion? One "set" or more? Any satis- 
faction? Any learning? Any new interest possible? 

5. In the development of moral character. 

o. What is the effect of a difficulty? Always? What is the 

effect of interest? 
b. What functions has punishment? 
f. How do social approval and disapproval act? 
d. What effect have diversities of codes and judgments? 
fi. How do you conceive the relalivoly automatic and the deliberate 
to be united in a moral character? What corollary here for 
education? What about military discipline? 

7. What do yon think of "direct" moral instruction? 

8. Is it possible to prepare against the day of temptation? And not 
rely on formal discipline? 

9. In the light of all the foregoing what practical plan for moral 
character education do you advocate? 



Source Quotations: 218*, 398", 16* (a, b, d), 369, 351, 352, 64; 350*, 
94'. 114*. 170, 187. 399; i6*c, 158-, 323; 313', 330', 251, 335, 134, 
'44. 252: 195. 196: 16* (e, I), 394. 

Dewey, Moral Principles in Education. 

James, Talks lo Teachers, Chaps. 4, 8, 15. 

Kilji.itrick, Project Method. 

Journal of Educational Method, 1 :i82-i89, 233-239, 415-421. 

Thomdike, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, p. 419. 

Religious Education, 6: 485-492 I. Coe, "Virtue and the Virtues"). 

Religious Education, 14: 123-147 (Kil pa trick and Coe, "Education of 
Adolescents for Democracy"). 

Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education: Moral Character. 

James, Psyckolety, Vol. I, Chaps. 4, 10; Vol. II, Chap. 26. 
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Thoradike, Education (see Index). 
MacDouga.il, Social Psychology, Chaps. 7, 1 
Bagley, School Discipline (see Index). 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR TERM PAPERS* 

i. Experience is the ultimate universe of discourse. 
2. Fatalism and determinism in relation to endeavor. 
3_ Deterministic psychology and ethics. 

4. The elements constitutive of society— a comparative study of 
different statements. 

5. Education as a solution of the (so-called) conflict between society 
and the individual. 

6. Education as a unifying element in America. 

7. Social solidarity as an educational objective. 

8. The psychological meaning of "internal" vs. "external" choices. 

9. The application of Kant's dictum (S. Q. No. 2) to prevailing 
social practices. 

10. Differing historic conceptions of freedom. 

11. Enlightened selfishness as a basis of ethics. 

12. The educational philosophy and correlative educational scheme 
of Plato (or Aristotle, St. Jerome, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Vol- 
taire, Napoleon, Jefferson, Horace Mann, or Tolstoi). 

13. The psychological meaning of self and its genesis. 

14.. The socialization of the country woman (or girl or boy or man). 

15. The principal demands of present American life upon American 
education. 

16. Distinctive American characteristics as shown by foreign criticism. 

17. Foreign criticism of American education. 

18. Is democracy properly styled "the cult of the incompetent"? 

19. Wherein is America a democracy? 

20. Industrial democracy and education. 

21. Historic democratic tendencies in American education. 

22. Historic changes in American education toward democracy or 
away from it. 

23. A detailed contrast of any two historic schemes of education 
from the point of view of democracy. 

24. The application of Dewey's criterion (Democracy and Education, 
pp. 95 /.) to some of our prevailing social institutions. 

25. Democratic and non -democratic elements in American education 
(or in English or French 1790-1914 or Prussian 1760-1914 or 
modern Japanese education). 

26. Present dangers to democracy in America. 
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27. The problem of democracy in relation to the junior high school. 

28. Desirable changes in American education so as to bring greater 
equality of educational opportunities. 

29. Democratic respect for the expert. 

30. Varying respect for personality shown in different historic educa- 
tional schemes. 

31. War essentially anti-democratic. 

32. War a proper and permanent agency of civilization. 

33. A study of the factors affecting pronouncedly the socialization of 
any given community. 

34. The meaning of progress (or of social progress). 

35. Is progress a fact of history? 

36. What brings progress? 

37. Historic evidences of fluctuation in progress. 

38. To what extent if at all is social stability dependent upon indoc- 
trination and the like? 

39. Factors that now threaten social stability in this (or any other) 
country. 

40. The mobilization (organization) of our country's thinking to 
social ends. 

41. The effort to Prussianize North Slesvig (or Poland or Alsace-Lor- 

42. The philosophy of American education in the Philippines (or in 
Porto Rico or Hawaii or with the Alaskan Eskimos). 

43'. The demand for excitement and its proper expression. 

44. Genesis of the 1915-16 demand for "preparedness." 

45. The genesis of military patriotism. 

46. The university and public opinion in Germany (prior to 1914). 

47. The university as a factor in forming public opinion in America. 

48. The critical attitude of American public opinion towards the 
university. 

49. The American high school in relation to the direction ol Vnerican 
public opinion. 

50. Voluntary associations in relation to the formation of public 
opinion. 

51. How can the schools below college grade raise the standards of 
American political life? 

52. Methods and aims of propagandism in the United States (or in 
any other country). 

53. What can the schools do as regards dangers from the press or 
from moving pictures. 

54. The philosophy of American vocational education. 

55. Freedom of speech as a social factor. 

56. Freedom of speech in American life. 

57. Academic freedom. 
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l-'reedom of leaching in schnols lower than university grade. 
Democracy, public opinion, and academic freedom. 
A historic study of infringement upon freedom of speech (or of 
teaching) at any period in any country. 

The holding of radical political views a bar to teaching in the pub- 
lic secondary school. (Take any position you wish.) 
Tenure of office in relation to academic freedom and educational 
efficiency. 

[.imitations upon academic freedom in the university (or in the 
arts college or in the public school). 
Academic freedom in relation to social progress. 
Limitations upon teaching ill state schools. 

What attitude shall the public school take toward highly contro- 
versial questions? 

The proper government of universities. 

The proper function of trustees in the management of a university. 
Should teachers join the labor union movement? 
Organized labor and public education. 
The educational programs of organized labor. 
Limitations upon government control of education. 
The problem of "centralization" in democratic school adm 

The demands of democracy on school admin 

The demands of democracy on school supervision. 

Mutual relationships of superintendent, supervisor and teacher in 

consideration of the demands of efficiency and of democracy. 

Administrative uniformity as regards curriculum in a system of 

schools. 

The right and propriety of taxing for public education those who 

prefer non-public schools. 

Division of public school funds among semi-public and non-public 

school systems. 

Social principles involved in raising and apjionioning public school 

A democratic education for varying native abilities. 
Shall the government make the curriculum? 
Limitations upon governmental support of education. 
Compulsory" school attendance: its justification and limitations. 
An examination of the case against democratic control of educa- 

The Jiiisjf? foirt attitude toward state support and control of edu- 
cation. 

A democratic program for moral education. 
The relation between religious and general education. 
Place of parochial school systems in a democracv. 
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Place of private schools in a democracy. 

State supervision of non-public schools. 

In what sense should immigrants be assimilated and why? 

The agencies of assimilation at work in America. 

Duty of America to the adult immigrant. 

Duty of the school in relation to "Americanization." 

Americanization: meaning of, necessity for, limitations upon. 

Special educational needs of the immigrant child. 

The maintenance in America of the immigrant's historic cultural 



99. The proper attitude towards the exclusive use of the English lan- 
guage in our schools, in our newspapers, among our people, in 
our dependencies. 

100. The problem of religious education, 

101. The education of backward peoples. 

102. Missionary education. 

103. Feminization of the teaching profession. 

104. The philosophy of higher education of women is this (or any 
other) country. A historic study, 

105. The education of women. 

106. Determination of the proper distribution of the educative func- 
tion among the principal educative institutions. 

107. Historic variation in the distribution of the education function. 

108. A code of professional ethics for educators. 

109. The most serviceable definitions of education. 
*i 10. "Education has no end beyond itself." 

in. A study of the terms curriculum, subject-matter, and method. 

112. Training and education. 

1 13. A democratic program for vocational education. 

114. How method in education varies with different systems of phi- 
losophy. 

115. Varying historic types of educational method. 

1 16. The problem of school room method in a democracy. 

117. A restatement of Dewey's doctrine of interest in terms of Thorn- 
dike's laws of learning. 

118. A comparison of method here and abroad. 

119. Historical study of the American attitude towards method. 

120. The problem of method in ancient classical education. 

121. The psychology of compulsion and its educational corollaries. 

122. Military training in the public school. 

123. The transfer value of military training. 

124. The educational theory of punishments. 

125. "Logical" vs. "psychological'' organization with implications for 
method. 

126. The practical school room use of the conception of "concomitants." 
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. Play in education. 

. The social bearing of play activities. 

i. The problem of method in the college and uni 

k The proper place of coercion. 

. The administration of the "project method." 

. The course of study on the "project" basis. 

. Changes in school management demanded by the "project 
method." 

.. Geography teaching according to the "project method." 

,. History teaching according to the "project method." 

i. Present actual use of the "project method" in school and oul. 

. The limitations of the "project method." 

. "Deferred values." 

. Influence of the doctrine of interest on the curriculum. 

i, Desirable changes in the elementary curriculum. 

. Minimum essentials rritirally considered. 

. Doctrines of recapitulation in relation to curriculum making. 

. Criteria for judging physical education. 

. What changes are necessary to bring the elementary and secon- 
dary curriculum into accord with the best current doctrine of 
transfer training? 

. The educational bearings of the Regents' (or other centralized 
external) examination system. 

. To what extent should we retain distinct studies l»low the senior 
high school? 

. Needed changes in the high school curriculum. 

. The content of a "culture" course in junior high school mathe- 
matics based on the minimum essentials procedure. 

. The reorganization and reconstitution of high school Latin. 

. The determination of the proper content of arithmetic (or of 
geography or history or any other school subject). 

. The college curriculum. 

. A college curriculum for a dynamic society. 

. The text-book in arithmetic as the correlative of educational 
method — a historical study (or the same for geography or 
grammar or history). 

, The text-book in religion as the correlative of educational method 
— a historical study. 

Criteria for judging textbooks in geography (or for any other 
school subject. 

. Patriotism: what it means; how it should be taught. 

. The teaching of patriotism in the secondary school. 

. The teaching of patriotism in the elementary school. 

, Education in civic patriotism. 

, Education for citizenship. 
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